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Actually Seleucus does not seem to have been impressed by
Babylon. For, inspired no doubt by Alexander's example, he
almost at once set about founding a new capital for the Baby-
lonian province. The old city was too conservative. Since
Alexander's death it had resumed much of its original
character, and amongst the crowds in the bazaar the mailed
figure of an occasional Macedonian soldier was the only
reminder of Greek domination. Here and there, Alexander's
nobles had attempted to acclimatize the flowers and shrubs
of their native land. Vines had been introduced for the first
time, and one enterprising gardener is known to have planted
ivy. But a few Euphrates summers had been sufficient to
frustrate their forlorn efforts, and the palms and dusty euca-
lyptus were no doubt again in the ascendency. Moreover a
capital in a more central position seemed to Seleucus essential.
So, after some difficulty with the magi, who were unwilling to
proclaim an auspicious day for laying the foundations, because
they recognized in the act the death-warrant of Babylon,
Seleucia-on-the-Tigris was eventually built, on the right bank
of that river about twenty miles below modern Baghdad.

Although, as we have seen, during Seleucus' lifetime
Berossus chronicled the kings of Babylon, thereby revealing
to posterity all that was known of Mesopotamian history until
the decipherment of cuneiform at the end of the last century,
Seleucus himself has no biographer. One curious story about
him, however, suggests a surprisingly tolerant character for
so great a soldier and administrator. When past middle age,
he married a young wife called Stratonice who seems to have
had a strong appeal for his son Antiochus. The boy began
to pine inexplicably, and when his physical condition became
serious, the court physician explained the cause of his sickness
to his father. Seleucus' extremely reasonable solution of the
problem was to pass Stratonice on to Antiochus, together with
the western half of his kingdom. He later defended himself
against the charge of incest with the words: * The king's
decree makes every action right/ As a capital for the western
half, he founded Antioch on the Orontes in north Syria, which
now became one of the focal points of Hellenistic life, and
later the richest city in the world. Soon afterwards, on Ms
way to end his life peacefully in Macedonia, he was tragically
murdered by a young son of the Egyptian Ptolemy,
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